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student life. In Moscow University there is a flourishing
dramatic society, a musical society, a field naturalists club,
a chemical society, a history club, and many more. Political
discussion is completely forbidden, and anything corres-
ponding to the ubiquitous Labour Club or Freethought
Society of a British university would have to be conducted
in secret, with transportation and imprisonment of the
ringleaders as the penalty for its discovery. It is important
to add that this denial of the right of free speech does not
maim the spirit of a Russian university, for two reasons.
The first reason is that the average Russian is quite
indifferent to politics. The Communist regime, where it is
not welcomed, is accepted as something inevitable and
tolerable, though hard: like the climate. Hypocrisy is so
foreign to the Russian character that the Soviet student
does not even bother to rationalise the peculiar inconsis-
tencies of his government. He simply excludes them from
his interests. The second reason is that free interchange
of ideas, discussion, even disputes, are encouraged in most
fields of knowledge. The bitter penalties which attach to
free enquiry in politics or philosophy or history do not
poison the study of the sciences or literature. It is true
that one science, genetics, has been contaminated by
politics; but the body of science is healthy in Russia, and
even the ulcerous outbreak of Lysenko is slowly being
purged from Russian biology. By and large, a Soviet
scientist can work and a Soviet professor can teach without
regard to politics or national creeds. In spite of the efforts
of a minority in Russia who would like to reproduce there
the Nazi attitude to science, there is no silly nationalism
among Soviet scientists. The anniversaries of Pasteur and
Newton were honoured in Moscow as elaborately as those
of Pavlov or Mendeleev.

The ideals of university life have survived the iconoclasm
of the revolution and are still surviving the schoolboy
regimentation of the Soviet student. As recently as 1945
the Rector of Moscow University, I. S. Galkin, published